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THE CATHOLIC MIND 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 17, September 8, 1936. 


The Catholic Church and American 
Culture 
M. J. Anern, S.J. 


Address given at the Tercentenary Celebration of the 
Harvard Divinity School on June 24, 1936. 


ULTURE is the end-result of the educative process. If 

this process is understood, and I submit that it should 
be understood, as “the full and harmonious development of 
all those faculties that are distinctive of man,” then culture 
must consist not only of an enriched and stimulated intellect, 
and of an imagination, a taste of an understanding, of pow- 
ers of observation that have been energized and refined up 
to the maximum of human endeavor, but must include also 
a developed and strengthened character. A cultured man 
is one who is not alone a man of sound judgment, and of 
acute and rounded intellect, but he is also, more important- 
ly and significantly for civilization, a man of upright and 
uncompromising conscience. The religious educator cannot 
accept the alleged principle that men are made better men 
and citizens of any commonwealth through the mere accumu- 
lation of knowledge, without a guiding and controlling force; 
that guiding and controlling force can be none other than 
morality. Now, while it has been argued academically that 
a man may be moral without religion, that thesis has not 
been, and cannot be, accepted by the Catholic Church; nor 
do I know of any other religious organization that really ac- 
cepts it either. Religion cannot be divorced from culture, 
nor culture from religion. . . . History demonstrates that 
when Washington said that “reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national morality can prevail in ex- 
clusion of religious principle” he was uttering no empty plati- 
tude, but was summing up the experience of the ages, an ex- 
perience that has not been contradicted by any developments 
in human culture since the words were uttered. 

In any evaluation, however brief it may be, of the contri- 
bution which the Catholic Church has made to American 
culture, we must perforce keep in mind the fundamental 
nature of that Church. The Catholic Church is not merely 
a system of religious philosophy; it is not solely a moral 
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code, not exclusively a way of life based on the accumulated 
experience of the ages; it is emphatically not merely a resi- 
due of inspiring values that have some sort of survival worth 
or utility, as a source of inspiration or direction. It is all 
these, but in Catholic belief the Church is much more. In 
this belief the Church is the realization here on earth of the 
Kingdom of God; in the emphatic assertion of St. Augustine: 
“The Church of today, of the present, is the Kingdom of 
Christ and the Kingdom of Heaven.” Nor is the Church 
merely an invisible Kingdom; it is also a visible community; 
not a community by external aggregation of its members; 
it is a visible organism held together by an interior super- 
natural bond, which is the grace of God. The Church is the 
Body of Christ, and her teaching is that, just as the fullness 
of the divine power, a new supernatural reality, was brought 
by Christ into the world, and was creatively revealed in the 
Person of Christ, so the Church partakes of that fullness 
and of that reality not by an extrinsic denomination, but by 
a real incorporation into Christ. As St. Paul puts it: “For 
in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether 
Jews, or Gentiles, whether bond or free, and in one Spirit 
have we all been made to drink” (1 Cor. xii, 13). “Now 
you are the Body of Christ, and members of member” (1 
Cor. xii, 27). He expresses the same thought in Colossians 
i, 18, 24; in Ephesians i, 22; and in Ephesians iv, 12. The 
eminent Catholic theologian, Karl Adam, sums this teaching 
thus: 


Christ is the real self of the Church. The Church is the body 
permeated through and through by the redemptive might of Jesus. 
So intimate is this union of Christ with the Church, so inseparable, 
natural and essential that St. Paul in his Epistles to the Colossians 
and Ephesians explicitly calls Christ the Head of the body. As the 
Head of the body Christ makes the organism of the Church whole and 
complete. And Christ and the Church can no more be regarded 
separately than can a head and its body. 


Again it is Paul who tells us, Ephesians iv, 15, 16: “But 
doing the truth in charity, we may in all things grow up in 
him who is the head, even Christ: from whom the whole 
body, being compacted and fitly joined together, by what 
every joint supplieth, according to the operation in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the body, unto 
the edifying of itself in charity.” 
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This, in Catholic teaching and belief, is the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. St. Paul appeals to this doc- 
trine seven times in Ephesians, three times in Romans and 
in 1 Corinthians, once in 2 Corinthians and Galatians; Peter 
appeals to it twice in his second Epistle. It has been pointed 
out that to explain this fact of a vital union of Christians 
with Christ, Paul enriched the Greek language by coining 
some twenty words, all expressive of the closest community 
of life. These Greek words are, as Father Ellard aptly notes 
—(“Christian Life and Worship,” p. 27) “untranslatable 
into English except by way of prepositional paraphrase, such 
as “to live with,” “to be made alive with,” “to share his 
form,” “to rise from the dead along with,” “to be joint heir 
with,” “to be conpartner with,” “to be concorporate with,” 
Him, and so forth. For St. Paul, the Christian life was 
summed up simply in the formula “in Christ Jesus,” which 
occurs more than 150 times in his Epistles. It occurs also 
some 20 times in the writings of St. John. In this doctrine 
the Catholic Church presents the sublime truth that Christ 
and Christians form a composite body, in which there is a 
mutual vital action between Head and members. The term 
Christ is used in two different senses. Jesus Christ, the 
Word Incarnate, is part, the principal part, of a great body, 
also called Christ, a collective personality, the sum total of 
Christ and all Christians.” The great Augustine puts it 
thus: “Christ is not the Head alone, but the whole Christ is 
Christ and the members.” And this “whole Christ” is the 
Church. [Loc. cit., p. 29.] 

In line with a certain abuse of meaning common in mod- 
ern language the word mystical connotes to many minds a 
sense of inaccuracy or nebulosity. The term is admittedly 
somewhat puzzling, unless it is understood in the technical 
sense in which it is applied in Catholic theology. Mystical 
is the adjective of the Greek word mystery, which meant 
primarily a secret, not something inexplicable. Since the re- 
ligious secrets of various cults were shared only by the devo- 
tees of these cults, the word mystery was reserved by both 
pagan and Christians for these secrets, and any exterior 
symbol, or any veiled designation of these secrets was a 
“mystical sign.” Then the word mystical, by a natural 
etymological development, came to mean the hidden reality 
itself, not simply the knowledge of it or of its symbolical 
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designation. This is the sense in which we use the word in 
the phrase “The Mystical Body of Christ.” This Mystical 
Body is something factual, although not apprehended by the 
senses. It is a reality belonging to God’s great secret, which 
He withheld from the ancient revelation, and revealed only 
through Christ His incarnate Son, as Paul wrote to the 
Ephesians: “As you reading, may understand my knowl- 
edge in the mystery of Christ, which in other generations was 
not known to the sons of men, as it is now revealed to his 
holy apostles and prophets in the Spirit: that the Gentiles 
should be followers, and of the same body, and copartners 
of his promise in Christ Jesus, by the gospel.” The Gentiles 
were to be “coheirs” and “concorporate” and ‘“compartici- 
pant” in this promise and its fulfilment. Thus Christians 
and Christ form an invisible body; and this body lives and 
grows by a vital force descending from the Head, Jesus 
Christ, to the members. Thus the Christian lives by Christ- 
life. This invisible union which assimilates the Christian to 
Christ is no mere moral force, like patriotism, or love of man 
for man; it is not a juridical relationship, as would be the 
bond between master and slave; it is not a union of local 
contact, such as the presence of a fish in the sea or of a bird 
in the air. It is not a relationship that is touched by any 
physical force, or acquired by any human inheritance. It 
is the result of “an invisible communication of the super- 
natural life through Christ.” Through this communication 
man shares in the life of God, a sharing which is effected by 
sanctifying grace, through the mediatorship of Christ. In 
the belief of Catholics the Church is called the Mystical 
Body of Christ because the supernatural life-force of Chris- 
tians is had only by vital communication with Christ, the 
Head and Lord of all. Christ is then to us, of course, the 
historic Christ who now “sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father.” But He is also the ‘Mystic Christ,” the living 
organism of Christ and Christians, to which the historic 
Christ extends God-life to transform and save mankind. In 
the words of Paul: “And he is the head of the body, the 
church, who is the beginning, the first born from the dead; 
that in all things he may hold the primacy: Because in him 
it hath well pleased the Father, that all fulness should dwell; 
and through him to reconcile all things unto himself” (Colos- 
sians i, 17-19). [Loc. cit., p. 30.] 
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Admittedly this doctrine is not capable of proof by un- 
aided human reason. It is-in Catholic belief a necessary 
and unfailing deduction from a divine revelation which the 
Catholic accepts as a demonstrable and demonstrated fact. 
The Catholic adheres to this revelation because he believes 
that it has been made by God to man; and that this making 
of it can be shown to be an objective fact, just as can any 
fact of science or other human experience. Some four years 
ago the religious world was somewhat startled by a so-called 
manifesto of certain religious Humanists. In a comment 
which I was asked to make on this manifesto I gave a brief 
summary of the Catholic faith, which because it presents 
many points of Catholic teaching very pertinent at this time, 
I make bold to repeat in part. I said: 


With the manifesto of the Religious Humanists a Catholic finds 
himself in some agreement. He would agree that any religion must 
recognize its obligations to a better social order; should work for 
a greater social justice for all men, codperate for the common good 
of human life and human happiness; use its best endeavors to culti- 
vate all the arts, the sciences, all the culture and all the emoluments of 
civilization: in a word, bring to pass on earth the greatest sum of 
genuine human happiness in a genuine human brotherhood. But the 
Catholic cannot agree that this implies that this universal goal can be 
attained by purely naturalistic or materialistic means. The Catholic 
believes in a personal God, who is the Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse; he believes in Him and can prove that He exists. The Catholic 
believes and can prove that man is a creature of God composed of 
body and soul; that man has a supernatural destiny, which, while it 
supersedes any conceivable natural destiny, does not cancel any obli- 
gation arising from the natural law. 

The Catholic believes and can prove that man has obligations to 
his God, to himself, and to his fellow-man, none of which obligations 
he may neglect or ignore. The sum of these obligations is man’s re- 
ligion; for this religion the Catholic is convinced that he has proof 
from both reason and revelation. The doctrine and precepts of re- 
ligion which man can attain from right reason alone the Catholic 
calls natural religion; those which he knows are dictated by revela- 
tion he calls supernatural religion; the latter does not destroy, but 
enhances and amplifies and adds a higher sanction to the former. 
From both reason and revelation the Catholic can prove the im- 
mortality of the human soul; from both reason and revelation the 
Catholic can prove that man’s supreme destiny is the possession of his 
God for all eternity. This possession of God is a possession by man’s 
intellect and his will; it is the supreme spiritual activity of which the 
human soul is capable. Thus only is human life completely fulfilled. 
Such a fulfillment is neither “wishful,” “unreal,” “sentimental,” nor 
“vague”; it is on the contrary the supreme accomplishment of man’s 
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nature; it is concrete, practical, satisfying, dynamic, purposeful; in a 
word it is perfect realization of every human desire for all eternity. 

The Catholic has perfect assurance that the humanist manifesto 
is predicated almost wholly on the failures of Christians, and has 
ignored their successes; and that it fails to see that theology is not 
religion but the science of religion; and that it has taken the mistakes 
of theologians as the pronouncements of theology. Further, it should 
appear to any unbiased reader that the manifesto does not represent 
an agreement that would be accepted with any unanimity by religious 
humanists. The manifesto, therefore, looks like a futile gesture. It 
seems to out-modernize modernism. 


The Christ-life of the Church manifests itself primarily 
in her dogma, in her moral teaching, and in her worship. A 
brief description of the theological course at Weston College, 
a course of four years’ duration following upon three years 
of scholastic philosophy and which may be taken as typical 
of the courses in all Catholic seminaries, will show how the 
content of Catholic dogmatic teaching is naught else but the 
exact formulization and description of all that precious 
reality, and all that abounding supernatural life which have 
entered into this our actual world along with the Uncreated 
Word Incarnate. The dogmas of Christology deal with the 
Incarnation, with the Person of the God-man, with the real- 
ity of His divine and human nature in the Hypostatic Union. 
The dogmas of Soteriology set forth the redemptive activity 
of Christ in His life, passion and death, and as He sits at the 
right hand of the Father. The dogmas that concern the 
Trinity lead us to the fundamental source of this divine 
life, to the eternal processions of the inner life of the Trinity, 
the second Person of which manifested Himself in the flesh. 
The dogmas of the Mariology describe the human relations 
of the Humanity of Jesus and of His work of redemption to 
her who was His own Blessed Mother. The dogmas of Grace 
show us that the character of Christ’s redemption was 
through the supernatural and unmerited gift which we call 
the grace of God. The dogmas of the Church, of the sacra- 
ments and the sacramentals, show us how this grace won 
for men by Christ is communicated to men of all times and 
in all places. The dogmas of the Last Things show us Jesus 
as Judge and perfect fulfiller of the Law and the Prophets, 
His redemptive work complete, when He gives back His 
lordship to the Father, that “God may be all in all.” 
To assume that the teaching of the Catholic Church rests 
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at the completion of this dogmatic content would be to for- 
get that she thus brings the Living, redeeming, ruling and 
judging Christ not merely in all the dimensions of His his- 
torical manifestation, but for imitation and following in the 
conduct of life even to heroic sanctity. As St. Ignatius puts 
it in his “Spiritual Exercises” the object of holiness of life 
is “to know Christ more intimately, love Him more ardently 
and follow Him more closely.” This must be and is the 
fundamental object of all the educative work of the Cath- 
olic Church, whether that work is instruction, or preach- 
ing or in her discipline. She must and does aim to make 
the Christian a second Christ, an “alter Christus,” to speak 
as did the Fathers of the Church, in an expression that is 
classic in the spiritual life, to make him “Christ-like.” But 
all Christians are not all alike, as are all crystals of the 
same species or all flowers of the same order; hence the al- 
most infinite variety of way and manner in which men may 
strive towards this goal of Christ-likeness, and the almost 
infinite variety of personalities which have to mature and 
grow up to the full stature of Christ. There are many who 
will be able or willing to form the image of Christ in them- 
selves only in very dim and vague and general outline. 
“Yet,” to quote Karl Adam, “just as nature at times sees 
fit to give of her best and to manifest her super-abundant 
power in some perfect types, even so the fulness of Christ 
which works in the Church breaks out ever and again in this 
or that saintly figure into brilliant radiance, in marvels of 
self-surrender, love, purity, humility, and devotion.” The 
Church canonizes those of her sons and daughters who have 
realized the image of Christ in themselves to an heroic like- 
ness. 

So also in her liturgy is this Christ-life of the Church 
made manifest. Not only does every prayer of that liturgy 
end with the age-old formula Per Christum Dominum nostrum 
(“Through Christ our Lord”), but all her seven sacraments, 
so the Church firmly believes, are a visible guarantee, au- 
thenticated by the word of Jesus and the usage of the Apos- 
tles, that Jesus is working in the midst of us. No Catholic 
writer of the modern times has expressed this belief of the 
Catholic Church in the efficacy of her Sacraments in incorpo- 
tating the Christian into the life of Christ better than has 
Karl Adam in the following passages: 
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In the Sacrament of Baptism, so the believer holds, the sacrificial 
blood of Christ flows into the soul, purifies it from all the infirmity 
of original sin and permeates it with its own sacred strength, in order 
that a new man may be born thereof, the reborn man, the man who 
is an adopted son of God. In the Sacrament of Confirmation, Jesus 
sends His “Comforter,” the Spirit of constancy and divine faith, to 
the awakening religious consciousness, in order to form the child of 
God into a soldier of God. In the Sacrament of Penance Jesus as 
the merciful Savior consoles the afflicted soul with the word of peace: 
Go thy way, thy sins are forgiven thee. In the Sacrament of Last 
Annointing the compassionate Samaritan approaches the sick-bed and 
pours new courage and resignation into the sore heart. In the 
Sacrament of Marriage He engrafts the love of man and wife on His 
own profound love of His people, for the community, for the Church, 
on His own faithfulness unto death. And in the priestly consecration 
by the imposition of hands, He transmits His messianic might, the 
power of His mission, to the disciples whom He calls in order that He 
may by their means pursue without interruption His work of raising 
new men, the children of God, out of the kingdom of death. 


But it is in the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist that 
the Catholic Church finds the perennial source of light and 
strength, above all other sources in the six Sacraments just 
enumerated. It is frankly impossible to describe to those 
who have not experienced it the profound, intimate, adoring, 
heart-and-soul-and-mind satisfying conviction of the Cath- 
olic that Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar is really 
and substantially present, Body and Blood, Soul and Divin- 
ity, and that in this Sacrament He shares with us His most 
intimate possession, the most precious thing He has, His own 
self, His personality as the God-man. Again has Karl Adam 
put this belief into language that is almost lyric. I refer to 
him thus often because his book, “‘The Spirit of Catholicism,” 
first published in 1924, has already become a modern classic 
of Catholic apologetic. He says: 


So greatly does Jesus love His community, that He permeates it 
not merely with His blessing and His might, but with His real self, 
God and Man; He enters into a real union of flesh and blood with it, 
and binds it to His being even as the branch is Lound to the vine. 
We are not left orphans in this world. Under the forms of bread and 
wine the Master lives amid His disciples, the Bridegroom with His 
bride, the Lord in the midst of His community, until that day when 
He shall return in visible majesty on the clouds of heaven. The 
Sacrament of the Altar is the strongest, profoundest, most intimate 
memorial of the Lord until He come again. And therefore we can 
never forget Jesus, though centuries and millenia pass, and though 
nations and civilizations are ever perishing and rising anew. And 
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therefore there is no heart in the world, not even the heart of father 
or mother, that is so loved by millions, so truly and loyally, so prac- 
tically and devotedly, as is the Heart of Jesus. 


And a little later he sums up the relation of the Sacra- 
mental system of the Catholic Church to the life of Christ 
in this way: “In Catholic sacramental devotion Christ is im- 
mediately conceived and experienced as the Lord of the 
community, as its invisible strength and principle of activity. 
In the sacraments is expressed the fundamental nature of 
the Church, the fact that Christ lives on in her and that 
the divine is incarnated in human form.” 

It is the universal practical experience of the Catholic 
priesthood in their work among souls that the holiness and 
fervor of the lives of Catholics is in direct proportion to the 
frequency and the devotion with which they go to Holy Com- 
munion. Never has there been one of the sons of the Church 
raised to the honors of her altars through canonization that 
had not been distinguished by an ardently heroic love of, and 
devotion to, the Blessed Sacrament. 

It will be apparent that I have emphasized the beliefs 
of the Catholic Church, but not the arguments or reasons 
for the faith that is Catholic; this would obviously be out of 
the question in the space at my disposal. Let me now pre- 
sent a brief summary of the contributions which the com- 
municants of the Catholic Church have made to the culture 
of America during the last 300 years. We may pass over 
with a short mention the exploits of discovery of a Marquette, 
a La Salle, a Joliet, a Champlain, and of the other French 
Catholic laymen and missionaries in all the States bordering 
on Canada in the region of the Great Lakes, and down the 
Mississippi River to the Gulf; of the Jesuits and Franciscans 
in Florida; in New Mexico, in Texas, in Arizona, in the 
Northwest, in Maine, in the land of the Louisiana Purchase; 
and in California, where the Franciscans have left not merely 
the memory of a colonization experiment that is one of the 
heritages of the human race, but have left an impress on the 
literature and the architecture of the Pacific Coast that is 
unique in American history. It would be out of place to 
enumerate merely the impacts of these religious pioneers on 
the material culture of the nation and its life. With them 
the message of the Gospel was the treasure which they 
brought to the new land; it was the treasure which they cher- 
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ished and multiplied. Side by side with the Church grew 
the school and the shop and the farm, but the Church was 
first, the heart and center of all. Calvert and religious lib- 
erty in Maryland, the eminent patriotism of Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, of Archbishop John Carroll, the founder of 
Georgetown University, of Daniel Carroll, the brother of the 
Archbishop, and of a long line of American Catholics like 
them. All these can be of no accidental occurrence, when it 
is remembered that their devotion to their Faith was no per- 
functory devotion, it was for long a political and civic liabil- 
ity, in spite of which there was no break or diminution in 
their loyalty to the genius of American tradition of civil 
and religious liberty. In the year 1799, on the 14th of De- 
cember, occurred the death of George Washington. Con- 
gress designated the 22nd of February of the following 
year, 1800, as a day of national mourning for the Father 
of his Country. Archbishop John Carroll, who had juris- 
diction over all the Catholics in the United States, number- 
ing only about 30,000, in a circular letter called upon his 
clergy to codperate in every way with Congress in making 
the Washington memorial as solemn and as worthy as pos- 
sible. Carroll himself preached a notable panegyric on 
Washington in St. Peter’s Church in Baltimore at a service 
attended by large numbers of non-Catholics, as well as Cath- 
olics. This sermon has been preserved and was recently re- 
published by Monsignor Guilday of the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. It is a notable piece of 
Americana. The concluding sentences of this panegyric ex- 
press so magnificently the love which a Catholic, if he is to 
be loyal to his Faith, must feel toward this country that I 
make no apology in quoting them for you: 


Whilst he (Washington) lived we seemed to stand on _ loftier 
ground, for breathing the same air, inhabiting the same country, and 
enjoying the same Constitution and laws as the sublime and mag- 
nanimous Washington. He was invested with a glory that shed a 
luster all around him. For his country’s safety, he often had braved 
death, when clad in her most terrible form: he had familiarized him- 
self with her aspect; at her approaching to cut the thread of his own 
life, he beheld her with constancy and serenity; and with his last 
breath, as we may believe from knowing the ruling passion of his 
soul, he called to heaven to save his country, and recommended it 
to the continual protection of that Providence, which he so rever- 
ently adored. May his prayer have been heard. May these United 
States flourish in pure and undefiled religion, in morality, peace, 
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grew union, liberty and the enjoyment of their excellent Constitution, as 


long as respect, honor, and veneration shall gather around the name 














ib. of Washington; that is, whilst there shall be any surviving record 
of human events. 
arroll 
er of Since the time these words of Carroll were uttered the 
if the 30,000 Catholics of Archbishop Carroll’s jurisdiction have 
> like increased to a total of 20,735,189 at the beginning of 1936; 
en it forming about one-sixth of the total population of the 
) per- United States, nearly 21,000,000 Catholics. A large percent- 
iabil- age of these American citizens are of immigrant stock bred 
on in of men and women from all the quarters of the globe, but 
civil prevailingly from countries where the Catholic Church is 
f De- the religion of the large majority of the people, Ireland, Po- 
Con- land, France, Italy, Spain, Belgium; as well as from the old 
owing Austria-Hungarian empire, and from the Catholic parts of 
‘ather Germany, Scotland, Canada, and other lands. In no boast- 
juris- ful spirit it may be said that the assimilation of these vast 
mber- racial stocks into the American national polity has been 
mn his rendered vastly easier by their religion. No Catholic can 
aking remain true to his religion and give aid or support to any 
5 pos subversive doctrine. In a recent study of the prevalence 
1c on of crime in the United States, Professor William C. Bagley, 
ervice of Columbia University, has shown that the least crime- 
Cath- ridden section of the United States is our own New England, 
ly re- which happens to be also the region of the greatest percent- 
ersity age of recent immigrant stock, as well as the most Catholic 
ece of section of the United States. This study shows that this is 
PIC €X- no mere accident; I respectfully submit that it Jooks at least 
e 1s to like a Catholic cultural contribution to the fibre of Amer- 
that I ican life that is of no little importance. 
The statistics of the educational institutions under the 
loftier direction of the Catholic Church in the United States pre- 
ry, and sent a picture of its cultural influence that is impressive. 
d_mag- There are at present 197 seminaries for the training of the 
o- B- Catholic clergy, with an attendance of 22,629; these include 
od him- both preparatory as well as major seminaries. It may in- 
his own terest you to know that, while the number of candidates ac- 
his last cepted for the training for the priesthood is about 6;000 
. Ye oy each year, nearly three times that number apply for admis- 
ayer sion to our seminaries. We accept on the average about 
. United one out of every three applicants. There are approximately 
, peace, 100,000 nuns in the various Religious Communities of nuns 
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in the United States; and about one-tenth that number of 
Brothers. The number of applications for entrance to these 
Communities is usually about one-tenth of the whole mem- 
bership of the congregations in question, or about 10,000 
each year. Catholics consider these vocations to the priestly 
and religious life a splendid index of the fervor and devotion 
of Catholic life in general. We think that this gift of their 
lives to the service of God is a unique contribution to cul- 
ture, both secular and religious, in American life. There are 
196 universities and colleges for men, and 658 colleges and 
academies for women, and 1,151 high schools; attendance 
at these is 195,821. The parochial schools of grammar and 
primary grade number 7,490; the attendance is 2,212,200. 
The total attendance at all these schools is 2,429,650. When 
I tell you that in all these schools religious instruction is 
continuous and an integral part of the course; and that this 
instruction is not merely dogmatic, but moral and ascetic, 
that the students must practice their religion regularly, must 
receive the sacraments frequently, you will perhaps appre- 
ciate that there is no problem of religious education in Cath- 
olic educational institutions. I need barely mention the 319 
orphan asylums with their 44,000 children, the 156 homes 
for the aged with their more than 10,000 guests, and the 671 
Catholic hospitals, which last year ministered to nearly 
6,000,000 cases in their in- and out-patient departments, to 
indicate the extent of the charitable and philanthropic work 
that is under Catholic auspices and control. Every one of 
the 102 dioceses in the United States has its own Catholic 
Charitable bureau, each with its trained staff of workers. 
The larger Catholic universities and colleges have their 
schools of social ‘service of professional grade, notably those 
at the Catholic University of America, at Fordham, St. 
Louis, Loyola in Chicago, Detroit, Marquette in Milwaukee, 
and latterly at Boston College. The National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association bears to the Catholic schools and col- 
leges the same relation of inspiration and standardization 
that do the other great educational associations of the na- 
tion. The Catholic Hospital Association has just concluded 
its twenty-first annual convention in Baltimore; it is one 
of the outstanding hospital associations of the world, and its 
annual gatherings bring together experts in every field of 
curative and preventive medicine. Its monthly magazine 
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Hospital Progress with an editorial board of priests, nuns, 
and laymen is a leader in its own field. Allied with this work 
for the sick and injured are many organizations which find 
their inspiration and consolation in the Catholic religion, 
such as the Catholic Medical Mission Board; the Federated 
Catholic Physicians’ Guild; the Federated Guilds of St. 
Apollonia, of dentists who without any remuneration look 
after the dental care of the children of Catholic schools; the 
National Catholic Federation of Nurses; and the Society of 
Catholic Medical Missionaries. I make a mere mention of 
the American Catholic Association for International Peace, 
with an already impressive list of publications; and refer 
briefly also to the Laymen’s Retreat Movement, through 
which several hundred thousand Catholic men and women 
make spiritual retreats each year. 

In the field of research, both scientific and in the arts, 
the colleges and universities under Catholic control have not 
been backward. Until the turn of the century these institu- 
tions were still in the “Brick and mortar” age. Compared 
with the endowments of many secular institutions, Catholic 
institutions of higher learning were poverty-stricken; they 
were comparatively small and.undermanned. While the 
endowments have not increased very much, the amount of 
research is increasing every year. I have time only for a 
mention of the splendid work in patrology and history and 
anthropology at the Catholic University of America; of the 
chemical research at Fordham, and at Notre Dame under 
the leadership of Father Nieuwland, just deceased; of the 
work in earthquake science of the Jesuit Seismological Asso- 
ciation, which unites the research of the eighteen seismic ~ 
stations in Jesuit Colleges throughout the nation. The out- 
put of works on religion of American Catholic authorship is 
several hundred yearly in the fields of Dogmatic theology, 
moral theology, Scripture, Church history, canon law, Scho- 
lastic philosophy; and especially in the fields of liturgy and 
devotion. Liturgical music has had a splendid revival in the 
interval since the World War. It will interest you to know 
that the number of Catholic publications in the magazine 
and newspaper class, the latter with one exception being 
weeklies, is over four hundred. One of these weeklies, the 
Denver Catholic Register, with twelve diocesan editions, has 
a weekly circulation of nearly 2,500,000. The total weekly 
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circulation of all these periodicals is in the neighborhood of 
10,000,000. And I have it on the authority of Mr. Ralph 
Adams Cram that in Church architecture nothing in the land 
has surpassed many of the Catholic churches during the past 
quarter century. 

My mention of scholastic philosophy reminds me of an 
address on “The Catholic Tradition in Early Harvard” 
given by Professor Samuel Eliot Morison of Harvard Uni- 
versity at the meeting of the American Catholic Historical 
Society last December in Boston. According to the report 
of the Secretary of this Society, Monsignor Guilday, Head 
of the Department of History at the Catholic University of 
America, Professor Morison cited the fact that the Puritans 
leaned heavily on scholastic philosophy and medieval theol- 
ogy. John Harvard’s library contained a large number of 
books by Catholic scholars, and the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas actually occupied more space than those of John 
Calvin. “The presidents and fellows of this little college in 
the wilderness,” said Dr. Morison, “had a healthy admira- 
tion for Catholic educators and writers, and followed the 
Catholic tradition in the teaching of both mental and moral 
philosophies as separate studies.” So you see that a modem 
believer in the Catholic tradition who has now the privilege 
of addressing you is not voicing truths that are entirely 
strange to these venerable halls. 


“Catholic” or “Roman Catholic”? 


Rev. E. P. REyNotps 
Reprinted from the Boston Pilot. 


GREAT many people who are not in communion with us 

try to draw a distinction between the two terms, Ro- 

man Catholic and Catholic. They affirm that the Roman 
Catholic Church does not constitute the whole Universal 
Church, but is only a portion of it. They assert that the 
English Church, the Greek Church, and so on, along with the 
Roman Catholic Church are equal parts of the Church 
founded by Christ, the differences between them being only 
accidental. In order to solve the matter let us make a very 
careful and unbiased investigation, for it is a subject of very 
great importance. 
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Wuat THE FATHERS SAY 


Let us consult the Fathers of the Church. By the Fathers 
we mean those men who were distinguished in the early ages 
of the Church for their great learning, eminent holiness and 
sacred writings. You may minutely scrutinize their manu- 
scripts, more particularly those of the four great Greek Doc- 
tors, SS. Athanasius, Basil, Gregory, and John Chrysostom; 
the four great Latin Doctors, SS. Ambrose, Augustine, 
Jerome, and Gregory the Great. They made no mention 
of such a distinction. In the Middle Ages there were four 
other great Doctors of the Church; St. Anselm, Archbishop 
of Canterbury; St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux; St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and St. Bonaventure. These, along with the most 
distinguished Doctors of later times: St. Francis of Sales, 
Bishop of Geneva, and St. Alphonsus Liguori have also 
failed to make mention of such an alleged distinction, but on 
the contrary they always in the strongest language pointed 
out the Oneness of the Church: one Faith, one Baptism, one 
true Church. All the Popes, including the present Pontiff, 
Pius XI, who so lovingly styles himself the common Father 
of all the Faithful, have let no opportunity pass without 
emphasizing the one true Church. 


THe CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The Church was not called the Roman Catholic Church. 
In the early ages of Christianity the Church was not known 
by any other name than that of the Catholic Church. It 
was so designated in the Apostles’ Creed. No other church 
had then the courage, nay, the audacity, to compare itself 
to the Church of Christ. In the lapse of time, however, the 
Arians—Arius, their leader, an arch-heretic and a priest of 
Alexandria—who were condemned at the Council of Nicza, 
A, D. 325, became very impudent and powerful. When they 
had succeeded in winning over to their side the Emperor 
Constantius, and when the temporal power was employed to 
subvert the Church of Christ, they (the Arians) sought to 
disprove the promises of Christ to His Church, by overturn- 
ing its Government and establishing a new one. At this 
juncture it was then thought necessary for distinction’s sake 
to superadd the epithet Roman, as a Communion with the 
See of Roman was looked upon as the test of unity, and all 
other churches declared heretical or schismatical, which re- 
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fused to acknowledge the Bishop of Rome as the Vicar of 
Christ on earth. This was, then, the first time that the 
Catholic Church was, as a distinctive mark, called Roman 
Catholic, and it included all the churches in the world in 
communion with the Pope. 


THE CHURCH’s ONENESS 


It is but folly and a mere play upon words to try to make 
a distinction between the Catholic Church and the Roman 
Catholic Church. The terms Catholic Church, Roman 
Catholic Church, The Universal Church, The Church of 
Christ, are convertible, substantially one and the same 
true Church founded by Christ. St. Augustine in his book, 
“De Symbolo,” says: “This is the Holy Church, the one 
Church, the Catholic Church, the only true Church, which, 
contending against all heresies, may herself be assailed but 
cannot be overcome. All heresies have gone out from her 
like useless branches cut off from the vine, she Herself re- 
maining fixed to the root, fixed to the stock, fixed in charity, 
against which the gates of hell shall not prevail.” 

The whole teaching authority of the early ages stressed 
so Clearly the oneness of the Church. St. Irenaeus in the 
second century says: “It is not from others that truth is to 
be sought which is easily learned from the Church. For to 
this Church as into a rich depository the Apostles committed 
whatever is divine truth. All other teachers must be shunned 
as thieves and robbers.” St. Clement of Alexandria of the 
same century says: “It is clear that there is only one true 
Church which alone is ancient and in which is found accurate 
knowledge and the right doctrine is found.” Tertullian af- 
firms that we are not allowed to indulge in our own humor 
nor to choose what another has invented; we have the Apos- 
tles as founders who were not themselves the inventors nor 
the authors of what they left us, but they have faithfully 
taught the world that doctrine received from Christ. 


First AUTHORITY 


Now to know what the Apostles have taught, says Ter- 
tullian, and what Christ revealed to them, recourse must 
be had to the Churches which they instructed by word of 
mouth and by their Epistles. For it is plain that that 
doctrine which is conformable to the faith of these mother 
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Churches is true, being that which they received from the 
Apostles, the Apostles from Christ, Christ from God, and all 
other opinions must be novel and false. St. Eusebius of 
Palestine says: “I shall add nothing of my own but I shall 
deliver the uncorrupted doctrine of the Church of God, 
which She has preserved immaculate.” St. Augustine is so 
strong on the authority of the Church that he affirms that he 
would not believe the Gospel unless the Catholic Church 
moved him to it. In the third century Origen says: “It be- 
comes necessary that all should profess that doctrine which 
came down from the Apostles and now continues in the 
Church.” That alone is truth which has been delivered. 
Men are exposed to error because they turn not their 
eyes to the fountain of truth. He continues, if anyone 
would seriously weigh the things therein no long arguing 
would be necessary. The proof, he says, is easy. Christ 
addresses Peter: “I say to thee; thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” The same holy Doctor finishes by 
saying: ‘He that does not hold the unity of the Church, can 
he think that he holds the unity of the Faith? He that op- 
poses and withstands the Church, can he trust that he is in 
the Church?” In the fourth century Lactantius, a convert 
to the Christian religion, who was tutor to Crispus the Em- 
peror Constantine’s son and was also characterized as the 
most accomplished student of his age, and later bore the 
title and was styled the Christian Cicero, says: “The Cath- 
olic Church alone retains the true worship. This is the 
source of truth, this is the dwelling of Faith, this is the 
temple of God into which he that enters not and from which 
he goes out forfeits the hope of life and eternal salvation.” 


Courtesy Towards God 


Reprinted from the Zealandia, Auckland, New Zealand, 


T is strange that there are so many Catholics who are habit- 
ually discourteous to God, even in those very acts by which 
they acknowledge Him. For instance, the day’s salutation 
of the morning offering is often forgotten or given in an al- 
most meaningless jargon. The little act of courtesy—the 
Sign of the Cross—by which we express our faith in the 
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mystery of the Trinity and show our recognition of the death 
of Christ upon the cross, is often performed as if it were a 
furtive passing of a secret countersign. Our posture in 
prayer may seem unimportant to us, but should it be so? 
There are rules in society which are scrupulously observed. 
He would be an outcast who would place his feet on the table, 
or yawn, or gape; and even in the theatre good taste is shown 
by attention and posture. None but the boor would rush out 
in the middle of an act. In fact, there is a general prin- 
ciple of courtesy in men’s relations with each other, a prin- 
ciple that is expected and exacted in decent social intercourse. 
But very often those who recognize the need and value of 
courtesy in the world are the very ones who are chary of 
extending it to God. 

Men will counterfeit a genuflection before the altar, bob 
into their seats and assume a posture which in respect to 
kneeling or sitting can be called neither one nor the other. 
There is no indication that they recognize the purpose of their 
coming. And from their hasty departure one would imagine 
they came for the anticipatory pleasure of getting away 
quickly. Such things could not possibly be called a courtesy 
to God. It is true, of course, that God reads their hearts. 
But it is surely pleasing to God to receive the courtesy 
shown by the worshiper whose demeanor indicates that he 
is mindful of the relation between himself and his Creator. 
In the genuflection of the courteous .worshiper there is the 
respectful attitude of subjection of the body—the creature 
before the Creator. In his upright posture at prayer there 
is seen the attentive devotion of a son. The few steps to the 
Communion rail may express love and gratitude and rever- 
ence, or else an atrocious carelessness. Is there no discour- 
tesy to God in the demeanor of him whose arms swing like a 
pendulum? Is there no discourtesy in rushing from the 
church before Mass is concluded? 

The Church is the living exemplar of courtesy to God. 
The essence of her liturgy is courtesy. The things to be done 
must be done in a manner befitting the occasion and the 
Object of their doing. Simplicity, decorum, reverence, piety, 
all mark the courtesy of the Church’s service. Never does 
the Church forget the relation between God and His crea- 
tures. 
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The Behavior-Problem Child 


DANIEL L. LEARY 


Reprinted from the Catholic School Journal 
in the issue of August, 1936. 


VERY teacher is familiar with the child who hates school. 
At tmes such a child frankly confesses his attitude; 
yet why he hates school he is usually unable, or at any rate 
reluctant, to explain. This pupil, since a compulsory school 
law obliges him to remain in school, may easily be visualized 
as a recruit in the ranks of what are known as behavior- 
problem children. A recent study of behavior-problem chil- 
dren in the elementary grades included an investigation of 
the withdrawal of 150 Catholic school pupils from their re- 
spective schools. The study endeavors to determine to what 
extent, if any, behavior problems, as compared with other 
causes, were instrumental for the withdrawal of these chil- 
dren and to discover the specific behavior trait or traits asso- 
ciated with the withdrawal of each child. It was assumed 
that the boys and girls who had enrolled in Catholic schools 
would, as a rule, continue in their respective schools for the 
entire year. If, however, many transferred to other schools 
in the same community, there is just cause for suspicion that 
some form of maladjustment within the first school prompted 
the change. 

The data used in the study are drawn from a personal 
inspection of 150 school records and the judgments of 187 
teachers, 42 principals, 26 pastors, 12 court officers, and 62 
parents. Forty-two schools were, visited and each individual 
case of withdrawal was included until a total of 150 had been 
reached. Among the findings of the study are: 

1. Included among the total number of pupils who with- 
drew from the Catholic schools were 85 boys and 65 girls. 

2. Of the pupils withdrawing from the Catholic schools 
120 transferred to public schools. Three of the others were 
diagnosed as being mentally deficient by court-appointed 
psychiatrists, six were ill, sixteen were at home, two were in 
private correctional schools, two in State correctional schools, 
and one had been listed as missing for more than five months. 

3. In order of their frequency the causes which contrib- 
uted to the 150 withdrawals were behavior problems, poor 
progress, indifference on the part of the parents, and mis- 
understanding between school and parents. 
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4. Sixty pupils, or 40 per cent of the pupils who with- 
drew, presented behavior difficulties which had a direct 
bearing on, their leaving the Catholic school. Forty-two of 
these pupils were boys and eighteen were girls. The young- 
est was six and the oldest sixteen years of age. This group 
presented ninety-one behavior traits with a total frequency 
of, occurrence of 195. 

5. Seventy-five per cent, or thirty of the behavior-prob- 
lem children who withdrew from school, were enrolled in the 
three upper grades. 

6. Four children withdrew while enrolled in the first 
grade and one was considered a behavior-problem child. 

7. Five of the behavior-problem children who left school 
were the only children in their respective homes. No be- 
havior-problem child investigated came from a home with 
more than eight children and this occurred but once. 

8. Sixty-two per cent, or ninety of the pupils who left 
school, were over age for their grade placement. 40 per cent, 
or thirty-six of the over-age pupils, were definitely classified 
as behavior-problem children. Nine, or 6 per cent of the 
pupils presenting behavior difficulties, were diagnosed as su- 
perior in intelligence. 

_9. Judged by the behavior-problem children who with- 
drew from school, the home life of the child has little to do 
with his behavior within the school and classroom. 

Recommendations which should be considered when for- 
mulating a plan for the treatment of behavior-problem chil- 
dren are included in the study. Among these are: 

1. A recognition of the need for specialized courses in 
child psychology in teacher-educating institutions. 

2. The services of a trained investigator, psychologist, 
and psychiatrist should be available to assist in diagnosing 
and treating the more difficult cases. 

3. A more serious attempt should be made to utilize 
some technique of grouping the pupils within each class- 
room. Individual differences existing among children within 
the same classroom should receive greater consideration when 
assignments are made and requirements stipulated. 

5. The intelligence, past achievement, home environment, 
and many other factors should exert a greater influence than 
they do in determining the prescribed work of pupils. 
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